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386 THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 

"What! this to me?" the queen did cry, 

As this news reached her ear, 
"I, who was born and bred so high, 

Before these men appear ?" 

"Tell the king I will not come, 
Nor his vile bidding heed." 
That she should then be banished far 
Was by the king decreed. 

And now all maids to Shushan came, 

That their beauty might be seen; 
And she who pleased the king the best 

Was to become his queen. 

With these came Esther, a Jewish'maid, 

Whose unadorned grace 
At once found favor with the king. 

And he gave her Vashti's place. 

There are often in these attempts at ballads instances of lines and 
even stanzas which are unintentionally amusing, and there are errors in 
punctuation; but on the whole they are more correctly written than the 
average theme, and they usually show that the writer has caught the 
spirit of the story told as well as the tone of the ballad. 

Augusta F. Ditty 
Western High School 

Baltimore, Md. 

THE DIFFERENCE 

What difference is there between the classes of the high school in 
their English work ? I had formerly maintained that there was a differ- 
ence, but what I did not know. From a technical standpoint I desired 
to learn wherein the Senior differed from the Freshman. The best each 
could write or produce would be the criterion. A contest was instituted 
between the classes and various advertising devices were employed to 
keep the interest. The subject selected was one on which there was 
practically no available material for outside help and one which every 
member of the school was equally acquainted with — "Handkerchiefs." 
Every member of the English classes save one responded. 

Each theme was very critically examined, every word counted, and 
every sentence tabulated. The variation noted is a negligible quantity. 
In other words, the Senior had made no change in English form dur- 
ing his course — in many cases had retrograded. He might have more 
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ideas but lie could not express them in a manner different from the 
other classes. However, the judges of the contest were not even of 
that opinion, for the Senior class ranked fourth. 

One week was given in which to write the themes. During that week 
huge cardboard signs bearing the word "Handkerchiefs" were placed 
everywhere in and out of the building. Typewritten notices were posted 
on every door and on most of the windows. Notwithstanding, 14.63 
per cent of the Seniors misspelled the word "Handkerchiefs"; 18.06 
per cent of the Juniors; 14.41 per cent of the Sophomores; and 11.45 
per cent of the Freshmen. In averaging the total number of misspelled 
words it was found that the Seniors misspelled 1 . 07 words a pupil, the 
Juniors 1 . 16, the Sophomores i . 06, and the Freshmen o . 94. Of the 
Seniors 46 . 34 per cent misspelled words in their themes, 58 . 39 per cent 
of the Juniors, 52 .88 per cent of the Sophomores, and 48.09 per cent of 
the Freshmen. 

In classifying all the sentences into simple, complex, or compound, 
and into periodic or loose, it was shown that they varied but little, the 
greatest diversity being that the Freshmen have 10 per cent more simple 
sentences than the average and 15 per cent more than the lowest. Sen- 
tences faultily constructed range much the same except in the Senior 
class. There the defective structure amounts to almost twice the next 
lower class. 

The number of words in the topic sentence does not vary one word 
from the average. The grammatical and rhetorical character of the 
first two sentences is indeed very similar. 

The average number of words a sentence for the whole school was 
19 . 46 and the greatest variance from that was only i . 65 words. 

About three-fourths of all the themes contained one or more gross 
errors. However, the percentage for each class never varied more than 
6.59 per cent from the percentage for the entire school. Of all the 
students in the high school 68.13 P^r cent had gross errors in their 
themes. In obtaining the average number of words a sentence of those 
who had some gross error and those who had not, it was found that the 
former wrote sentences about a word longer and that the variance was 
practically uniform for all classes. When the average number of words 
a sentence of those who had used sentences which were defective in 
structure was ascertained, it was found that the two divisions in this 
case varied 2.12 words. This variation was practically the same for 
each class. 

In comparing the grammatical and rhetorical structure of the sen- 
tences of those pupils who used defective sentences and those who did 
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not, a curious fact presented itself. While it might be supposed and 
expected that the simple sentence would predominate in the latter, it 
did so only to the extent of 5.18 per cent. Here the simple, complex, 
and compound sentences follow each other in the respective classes 
closely, with a possible exception of the compound sentence in the Senior 
class. But the most interesting fact is that those pupils who had no 
defective sentences used twice as many periodic sentences, and did so 
in each year. I have often heard it confidently said that the sentences 
of the more correct writers are much shorter. How much shorter was 
never known. According to the Leavenworth High School the differ- 
ence is very little. 

Each teacher of the respective years picked out the ten best from that 
year. The average number of words a sentence was slightly more than 
two words less than the general average for that class or the entire school. 
Of these ten best in each class the percentage of simple sentences is at 
wide variance. The Freshmen have 65.95 per cent, while the Seniors 
have 27 . 88 per cent. The former is 13 . 93 per cent more than the class 
average and the latter is 9 . 23 per cent under the class average. It is 
interesting to note that in those ten best from each class, six of the ten 
Seniors misspelled words, five of the Juniors, four of the Sophomores, 
and one of the Freshmen. 

When the five judges, English professors in universities, ranked the 
forty thus selected for the prize, those whom they ranked as the five 
best in each class brought the average number of words in a sentence 
up the two words it had lost in the ten best. In other words, skill did 
not notice sentence length. The theme which thus was ranked first 
was written by a Freshman girl. It had an average of 20.71 words a 
sentence, the first, second, and last sentences were simple and also 
periodic, 57 per cent of the total sentences were simple and 57 per cent 
periodic, 43 per cent compound, and none complex. It is interesting 
to note the number of words in each of the sentences. They are as 
follows in the order written: 11, 8, 41, 7, 33, 32, 13. 

It will be seen that the number of words to each sentence has, 
throughout all the divisions and classifications, remained near the fixed 
point of nineteen words. The percentage of periodic sentences has been 
xmiformly low, and the relations of the simple, complex, and compound 
sentence are also practically constant. Divided by years in high school 
or by forms of English technique the variations are slight and the 
differences few. 

P. Casper Harvey 

Leavenworth High School 
Leavenworth, Kan. 



